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For those who never expected to hear agai 


THE FIRST SIX-TUBE HEARING AID 


(all-in-one) 





You’ve heard a lot about the miracle drugs—here is a 
hearing aid which comes close to being a miracle. So 
powerful it brings hearing to those who, until now, have 
never been able to get help from a hearing aid, as well as 
to those whose deafness has progressed beyond the ability 
of their present aids to help them. And to others, dissatis- 
fied with their present instruments, here is another advance 
in better hearing. 





wil's the new Sonotone Hearing Powerhm 


This is the compact hearing aid Whether you need air conduction @, 
which—by an engineering “miracle’— more particularly, bone conduction, tk 
has six tubes instead of the usual three Sonotone “966” will bring you bette 
—gives ten times the power of the or- hearing. So don’t despair in a wotl 
dinary hearing aid. of silence. Visit your local Sonotor 
office and investigate this newest Son 


Powerful, yes—but a controlled pow- hagas ; 
tone contribution to better hearing. 


er, for the “966” is readily adjusted to 
the individual; extra loud sounds are 
automatically softened; a bifocal con- 
trol—which you adjust—reduces back- 
ground noise. The Sonotone external 

microphone banishes the “sh-sh” caused eb scoegeg Bi Fi pty ee 


by clothes rubbing. mines the type of instrument best suited # 
the patient's requirements, to which # 
it should be fitted, and whether aif ® 
bone conduction; (3) provides compir 


Sonotone Corporatioii son with past and future graphs. 
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The ideas for play materials suggested by 
Georgia C. Nicholas were assembled during 
her experience as housemother for a lively 
group of small boys at a State school for 
the deaf. 


Frances R. Fuchs, who writes of the re- 
cent successes of David Wright, is a mem- 
ber of the Volta Bureau staff. 


Frances McLeod, teaching deaf children 
in a public school in Santa Rosa, California, 
was the originator of the little play she de- 
scribes in “Curtain Call.” 


M. D. Blankenhorn is on the staff of the 
American Foundation for the Blind, the or- 
ganization that came to the rescue when 
little Angeliki seemed stranded in a strange 


country, 


Dr. Norton Canfield, a professor at Yale, 

me interested in the deaf and hard of 

hearing while serving as an army officer dur- 
ing World War II. 
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The Volta Speech 
Association 
for the Deaf 


(Continued from first page) 


THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness and 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 
gan of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
for teachers, practical suggestions for 
parents, helps for lipreaders and hear- 
ing aid users, true stories about those 
who have conquered the effects of 
deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech As- 
sociation and Volta Bureau; Editor, 
Volta Review, Josephine B. Timber- 
lake. 





MY FAITH IS ALL A DOUBTFUL THING, 
WOVE ON A DOUBTFUL LOOM,— 

UNTIL THERE COMES, EACH SHOWERY SPRING, 
A CHERRY TREE IN BLOOM. 


—FROM “SYMBOL,” 
BY DAVID MORTON. 
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PLAY TIME 


By Georcia C. NICHOLAS 


children cannot play as early in life 

as hearing children do—if ever— 
that deaf children need more playthings. 
Any kind of group play is difficult to teach 
the very young deaf child. Enlisting the 
help of older children in patient demon- 
stration hastens the process, but toys are 
sill an important factor and are needed in 
greater number of variety than for the 
hearing child. 

But toys for deaf children in boarding 
schools need not all be store-bought. Great 
fun can be obtained from the homeliest 
objects. Given simple playthings the child 
learns to be resourceful and inventive. 
Buying shovels and pails for the sand pile 
runs into dollars. Ordinary merchandise 
does not stand up under hard usage. Be- 
sides, there’s something so final and definite 
about a shovel and a pail. They don’t 
stimulate the imagination. Instead of go- 
ing to the store go to the woodshop. The 
teacher there will be glad to take from his 
scrap pile odd lengths of wall board and 
various sizes and shapes of blocks. From 
these can be constructed cities and towers 
and roads and bridges. Go to the kitchen 
and select some empty tin cans. The half 
gallon size is most adaptable but the smaller 
sizes are also fun. You'll want a variety. 
Open the cans with a rotary opener at both 
ends. (A few may be left open at only 
one end). Now the children may have 
tunnels and smoke stacks and—well, leave 
itto them. They'll invent and improvise 
and grow and learn. 

Spools from the sewing room can be- 


[sitar are so many games that deaf 


come the wheels for wagons cut from 
laundry boxes or other cardboard on its 
way to the discard. Tinkertoy sticks are 
the axles. (Tinkertoy discs can also be 
used as wheels for little cardboard wag- 
ons). Spools can be painted in various 
colors and used like beads on heavy cord 
(also salvaged from somebody’s package). 

The pages of classified ads and the stock 
market reports from the newspapers are 
fine for drawing on with crayon or paint- 
ing with finger paints, etc. 

Wrapping paper or wallpaper can be 
made by the children themselves into all 
sorts of hats. A clown hat is made by 
cutting a triangle, the base of which fits 
the head. Sew the two sides together with 
ordinary string or colored thread, using a 
bobbypin for a needle. Make tassels of the 
thread or the paper. Paste on cut-outs of 
contrasting color. Go as far as you like. 

Old greeting cards make excellent art 
paper. Open them and use the inside for 
writing, or painting. For the child in bed 
a lap board of corrugated paper (the store- 
keeper will cut some for you from cartons) 
and a supply of greeting cards, advertising 
letters, etc., along with a pencil will pro- 
vide half hours and maybe hours of con: 
structive fun. And he’s learning to utilize 
materials at hand instead of crying for 
something that’s out of reach. 

Paper cups can be filled with dirt and 
used for transplanting flowers from the 
woods. All sorts of fascinating botanical 
experiments can be carried on at no ex- 
pense at all. 


(See “Play,” page 184) 
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DAVID WRIGHT 


By Frances R. Fucus 


rea HE Atlantic Award of 250 pounds 
has been given to a young South 


African poet, David Wright, a de- 
scendant of the 1820 Settlers,” said the 
clipping. 

Who is this David Wright? Could he 
be the same’ deaf boy whose brilliant 
scholastic career readers of the VOLTA 
Review have been following for fifteen 
years? The little news item was all too 
brief, but ‘it was enough to stir curiosity, 
and it was gratifying to find that this is 
indeed the same young man. 

David Wright first came to the VOLTA 
REVIEW'S attention in 1936, while he was 
enrolled at the Spring Hill School 
for the Deaf in Northampton, 
England, of which Mr. F. Ince- 
Jones was Headmaster. Totally 
deaf from scarlet fever and mas- 
toiditis since the age of seven, 
Wright had passed in every sub- 
ject in the Oxford Junior Exami- 
nation, had gained more distinc- 
tions than any other candidate, 
and was the only one to earn a 
distinction in religious knowl- 
edge. In addition, he had ob- 
tained the top marking for com- 
position and essays, always a difficult sub- 
ject for a deaf boy. 

This was not the first time, nor the last. 
that a pupil of Mr. Ince-Jones’ was singled 
out for scholastic honors. Mr. Ince-Jones’ 
record as a teacher of the deaf is full of 
outstanding successes. 

David Wright was to continue to honor 
his teacher. In March 1938 the VoLTa 
REVIEW reported: “D. J. M. Wright .... 
has just gained a notable success in the 
Oxford School Certificate examination. 
This is the standard English school-leaving 
examination, and young Wright gained 
seven credits out of a possible eight. In 
six subjects he attained a-ranking of A, 
and in the seventh, B. For this same ex- 
amination, a public school for hearing 
boys sent 14 candidates and the whole 14 


took only four A’s as compared with Mr. 


Wright’s six.” 
In that same number a poem of David 
Wright’s, “Retrospect,” evidently inspired 





DAVID WRIGHT 
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by memories of his home in South Afrig 
was published with the statement that j 
shows “a remarkable sense of rhythm anf 
a feeling for words.” How gratifying § 
have this judgment so concretely sw 
ported, twelve years later, by the Atlani 
Award! 

At nineteen, upon graduation from My 
Ince-Jones’ school, and afier passing his 
entrance examinations with conspicuoy 
success, David Wright entered Oriel Gi 
lege at Oxford. In December 1941 th 
Votta Review published a lead ston, 
entitled “The Story of a Deaf Man at 0p 
ford,” an amazing tale of how Davi 
Wright (though he was not ide 
tified in the story) had succeedel 
as a member of one of the colleg 
rowing teams, had taken parti 
many student activities, editel 
two magazines which enjoyed 
large circulation, and most espe 
cially, had made a_ host @ 
friends. In 1942 he was gradb 
ated with class Honours—a tre 
distinction even for one wil 
normal hearing. 

Three years ago, a volume @ 
David Wright’s poetry appeart 
—entitled simply “Poems.” These poem 
show the strong influence of such modem 
istic writers as T. S. Eliot, and their meat 
ing is sometimes obscure. But, as the ft 
lowing excerpts show, Wright has (in th 
words of his teacher, Mr. Ince-Jones) “a 
amazing command of language, and i 
real gift of poetic image.” 

























Remembering now the dancing. I remember 
voice of the harp, the tender 
note of the flute, the tremble 
of the low-toned clavichord; 
the whisper of the dresses 
as the dancers turned and parted, 
as the music paused and started. 
The dancers are departed. 
From Minster Lovell 














I hear the salt cry of the gull, 

the wet slap of the sagging sail. 

I hear the creaking of the tides 

where in green seas my body stands. 
I hear the inland beat of bells 

about my bones and broken hands. 
On the drowned altar where I bleed, 


(See “Wright,” page 184) 
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Y wail in the February Mail Box 
about having to hunt an apartment 









Afria® brought an unusual number of replies from 
that #8 friends all the way from Vancouver, B. C., 
m anf to Los Angeles, expressing sympathy and 
ing | commiseration at my housing troubles. 
’ supe Some of the letters came from people I 
tlank® haven't heard from in years, and it all 
goes to show that your friends are right 
m MrB there, ready to lend a helping hand, or at 
ig hist least a sympathetic ear, if you give them 
icuowe half a chance. One letter is worth quoting, 
1 GE because it is from another VoLTa REVIEW 
1 the contributor about whom I am frequently 
ston,f asked. “Do you ever see John Ferrall?” 
it Oxf people write me. And I answer, “No, I 
David never see John Ferrall, but I hear from 
ida® him now and then.” This time he writes: 
ole Dear Molly Mather: 
art it This is a belated—and I trust entirely 
ditei unnecessary—message of sympathy. I can- 
vedi not tell a lie; | was really shocked to learn 
espe that you had been forced to do some house 
t de hunting. I've read some depressing things 
rade about the difficulties of house hunting here. 
tm— ‘Being a union man of years’ standing, it 
wiht would never have occurred to me to start 
house hunting; | should have presented 
ed my case to the boss and demanded an im- 
ard mediate increase of 62% in my salary... . 
nett To my mind, Southern California is 
lem the last word in desirability as a place of 


residence. Up here at Eagle Rock, in the 
hills of Northeast Los Angeles, for in- 
stance, we know nothing of fog or smog. 
Nestled in between the lovely cities of 
Pasadena and Glendale, we have a year of 
perpetual May. 

I understand that when the first Spanish 
explorers came here, they called the place 
‘The Valley of Paradise,” and since the 
Angel Raphael guards the real Valley of 
Paradise, they called the hills guarding 
this valley the San Rafael Hills. It was 
years later that settlers, noticing the huge 
rock at our northeast boundary, bearing 
the impress of an eagle in flight, decided to 
call the place Eagle Rock. 

| make my home with one of the married 
daughters of the family with whom I have 
lived for more than 30 years. There are 
seven of us here in the big house, so it is 
usually a matter of seeking loneliness 


Fess 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAIL BOX 


rather than escaping it. Days—and months 
—pass without my ever thinking of my 
total deafness, so well are the folks trained 
in dealing with me. Until she started school 
in September, the six year old daughter 
was my constant companion, and she never 
let me feel that my deafness made any dif- 
ference to her. And what she taught me 
about the fine playgrounds, the zoo, the 
museums, and the like! 

Yes, | have to pinch myself now and 
then to realize that I am not actually dead 
and in Heaven. No wonder I never visit 
anyone. But I do read your Mail Box 
with intense pleasure and profit. Now and 
then comes a twinge of regret that your 
fondness for the Atlantic Monthly in your 
youth ruined your chance of becoming a 
best seller, but I cannot helv but realize 
that you can now truthfully say, with 
Sydney Carton, “It is a far, far better 
thing that I do than I have ever done.” 
You have been a wonderful influence for 
good in our world of silence and part 
silence. More power to you! 

Joun A. FERRALL 
Eagle Rock, California. 


Of course, that compliment made me 
purr, even though I disclaim it, and even 
though I know Mr. Ferrall often exag- 
gerates for literary effect. For instance, 
those same San Rafael Hills to which he 
refers as guarding a valley of “perpetual 
May” .ate at this very moment covered 
with snow, at least on their uppermost 
reaches, as I can verify merely by looking 
at them across the distance from my own 
front door. But far be it from me to dis- 
illusion those who regard California as the 
last stop this side of Paradise. 


Again, the Pilch 


Another of my favorite VoLTta REVIEW 
contributors has a word to say concerning 
Mrs. Woodruff’s use of the word “pilch” 
and her failure to find it in the dictionary. 
It seems the word is in Webster’s Un- 
abridged, but not quite in the connotation 
Mrs. Woodruff mentioned: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I] thoroughly enjoyed the March Mail 
Box, especially your description of the 
three apartments you considered. That 


. 
| 
% 
i 
| 
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mail bag was filled with good things; and 
it sent me running to Websters Un- 
abridged, too. The word “pilch” is there, 
all right: 

“1. An obsolete outer garment, original- 
ly of skin or fur, later of leather or wool. 
2. A light saddle; a pad; also, obs., a sad- 
dle cover. 3. An infant's wrapper, cover- 
ing the diaper.” 

At home we never spoke of a frying pan. 
It was always a skillet or spider, and | 
just found a very sensible reason for the 
latter name. When cooking was done in 
a fireplace, the black iron pan had legs to 
lift it above the bed of coals, and naturally 
it looked like a big black spider. 

A New England word I met in some 
magazine article was “culch,” or “culch 
bin.” Webster gives “clutch” as the pre- 
ferred spelling, and the first meaning is 
“rubbish.” It seems that New England 
farmers, according to the article I read, 
always had bins or boxes or drawers in 
work benches into which they threw re- 
trieved parts of old harness or machinery 
or anything which might “come in handy” 
some day when they were repairing things 
on the farm. I don’t know whether the 
economy of the New Englanders was an 


English trait of long standing or one that 
was developed in the stern land where 
they settled. Anyhow, “pilch” and “culch 
bin” give a picturesque slant to their lan- 
guage and a revealing hint of their char- 
acter. 


LAURA STOVEL. 
Washington, D. C. 


I found “pilch” in the Oxford Diction- 
ary, too. Incidentally, it is one of the few 
words I have looked up in this volume 
(Concise Oxford Dictionary, Revised by 
Fowler and Fowler) that I have been able 
to find. Fowler’s vocabulary and mine 
seem to differ radically. He defines “pilch” 
as: “Infant’s flannel wrapper, worn over 
diaper. Old English pylece, as pelisse.” 

That is a long way from a mattress 
cover, but anyhow a pilch has apparently 
always been a cover of some sort, for man, 
horse or baby. 


Cheerful Words from a Blind Man 


This seems to have been my month for 
receiving letters from favorite VoLTA RE- 
VIEW contribs. Mr. E. E. Calkins sends 
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me a very interesting clipping from 7 
Rotarian, written by a blinded G. I., Joly 
D. McDowell. I should like to quote soy 
paragraphs of it. The item is headed *¥ 
White Cane Smiles.” 


The thing you need most when you 
blind is a sense of humor. And that’s jug 
about the first thing vou acquire at a play 
like the Old Farms Convalescent Hospitd 
the United States Army’s blind trainin 
school, at Avon, Conn. 

On my second day there | bumped in 
another trainee, and was promptly greet 
by, “What's the matter, Bub? Why doy 
you stay on the other side of that whit 
line?” J stonped a second, then begany 
laugh. I learned later that the correct 
ply was. “I can only see at night, soldier 

The “seeing at night” arose from a til 
by a well meaning but naive social worke 
She said she understood thoroughly ho 
we got around with canes during the day 
but just couldn't comprehend how we 
on so well with them after dark. If noh 
ing else, she made a contribution to th 
lingo at Old Farms. 

We had our share of troubles durig 
the orientation period with overenthuj 
astic orienters. They were civilians, usu 
ly ex-G. 1.’s who guided us about, taugli 
us the plan of the buildings, the use of tt 
cane, how to eat, climb steps, play game 
and get on and off busses and trains. Mos 
of these men used a lot of commonsense, 
but now and then we'd draw an “eage 
beaver.” .... 

At last came the Summer day when! 
decided to try my wings, and I arranged 
be sent down to Gloucester, Mass., to wom 
in the fisheries. The buyers and trawlé 
captains meet at the fish exchange each 
morning to bid on the catch, and I wane 
to be present at the event. The exchangt 
opens at 6 A.M., so I got off to an eat 
start. I did not take my cane with mb 
which turned out to be a mistake this 
particular morning. After walking se 
eral blocks, | heard someone coming @ 
ward me. I stopped him and inquired tht 
direction to the fish exchange. He onl} 
mumbled. I asked again, got the same kinh 
of reply to my question, thanked him 
sharply, and walked on. 

Half a block farther on, 1 ran into® 
crowd of men roaring with laughter. ! 
was at the fish exchange. | asked whit 
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was so funny. “Mac,” they said, “you 
should have seen yourself and old Charlie, 
the tailor. You're the only blind man in 
town and he’s the only one who’s deaf and 
mute. So he’s pointing and you’re talking. 
He can’t hear you talk, cnd you can’t see 
him point!” 

The laughter became louder, because | 
joined in. Sure, there have been many 
trying times, but with or without my white 
cane, I’ve had many a smile. 












When sending this clipping, Mr. Calkins 


writes : 


Dear Molly Mather: 










™0— ~—T have been having correspondence with 
ct@E . blind veteran in Michigan. It began 
ia when he read my book, “And Hearing 
‘tat Vo”—and thus I learned for the first 





time that the work had been issued as a 
Talking Book. This morning he sends a 
piece of his from “The Rotarian,” which 
I send to you, both because of its fine 
courage and also because of the last item. 
For | have had the same embarrassing ex- 
perience with a blind man. At the news- 
stand near here, the first time I stopped to 
buy a paper, | named my peper and tendered 
acoin. He instantly selected the right pa- 
per, but made no motion to take my coin. 
Of course, he spoke, but | was not aware 
of it. A familiar routine had gone astray, 
and for a moment I| could not guess what 
was the matter. And then somethng in his 
gesture revealed his condition. and | told 
him of my handicap. But there was a 
situation that, under some circumstances, 
could be somewhat difficult to straighten 
out. 

| have much more to say—I have never 
read the Mail Box without writing a mental 
letter—but I am all set to leave for Ormond 
Beach, Florida, and I must get at my dis- 
ordered bags. My method before a lengthy 
trip is to set up a suitcase a week or so 
before, and dro» into it everything that 
comes to mind, instead of taking a chance 
on remembering all the small and less 
obvious items that 1 am going to want. | 
was in the midst of my actual packing 
when I was struck down by pneumonia 
and a touch of pleurisy. Fortunately, the 
attack was a light one, and the magical 
new drugs brought me speedy relief. But 
meanwhile I was suspended in mid-air, my 
belongings packed so that, to go on living. 
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| had to keep rifling them, spoiling my 
neat arrangement. 

During my illness, I have reread Gals- 
worthy’s “Forsyte Saga,” which stands up 
well; Lewis's “Main Street,” which did 
not siack up so high as when I first read 
it; and “David Copperfield,” a book I 
have always loved. 

EARNEST ELMo CALKINS, 
New York. 


These exchanges between deaf men and 
blind men remind me of one I had years 
ago with Lee Shippey, now a_ popular 
columnist on the Los Angeles Times, and 
author of a recent book about Los Angeles. 
We both grew up and went to school in 
Kansas City, and I think both of us first 
saw our productions in print in the “Cen- 
tral Luminary,” the high school paper. 

He wrote a piece for the Kansas City 
Star about the cardinal as a harbinger of 
spring. “When you see the first cardinal,” 
he wrote, or words to that effect, “you 
know Spring is here.” I wrote a tart reply, 
reminding him that the cardinal is a Mis- 
souri bird, and is to be seen throughout 
Missouri at any time during the year. I 
added—I was young and smart-alecky— 
“People who never see anything in the 
shape of a bird until it flies up and hits 
them in the face should not talk about 
harbingers of Spring.” In the very next 
mail after my letter appeared in the Sar, 
I received three communications from dif- 
ferent sources, all inclosing clippings of 
my “cardinal” letter with the above sen- 
tence outlined in pencil and the notation, 
“Mr. Shippey is blind.” I did not know 
that he had had an unfortunate encounter 
with wood alcohol, which blinded him for 
some years. (He afterwards recovered his 
sight.) He was not daunted by my re- 
proach, however, but came back with, 
“She says she has seen cardinals every 
month of the year, but did she hear them 
sing? The cardinal does not sing during 
winter months; he only chirps.” 

That was all years ago, but then, as now, 
it seemed to me essentially comic for a 
deaf woman to be scolding a blind man 
for not seeing a cardinal, and the blind 
man coming right back and reproaching 
her for not hearing it sing. 

Like Mr. Calkins, I have much more to 
(See “Molly,” page 182) 
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CURTAIN CALL 


By Frances McLeop 


HE CLASS of eight deaf and hard of 
hearing children at the Lincoln 
School in Santa Rosa, California, had 
enjoyed from time to time the various 
shows put on in the school auditorium. 
They were all eyes, if not all ears, and al- 
ways beamed when it was announced that 
there was to be a “show.” When Arbor 
Day came along we decided it was time for 
us to give a show. 

The children, two little girls and six 
boys, ranged in age from three to four- 
teen. The play we worked out, “Mother 
Earth’s Family,” was pantomime for the 
most part, each child having a line of 
speech depending on his ability. In order 
to have the play fully understood and en- 
joyed by all the hearing children (for 
the auditorium is good sized), a boy from 
the Sixth Grade, Eddie, who had good de- 
livery, was selected to read a verse of in- 
troduction as each child appeared. 

The costumes were done in something of 
a scramble, but held together for the occa- 
sion, even for a repeat performance the 
next day. 

Ronny, red-headed and blue-eyed and 
three years old, was a flower in a pot. He 
had a yellow and green crepe paper head 
gear and a flower pot as big as he was, 
made from a large piece of cardboard cov- 
ered with brown crepe paper. Handles of 
cord were attached to the back of the “pot” 
so that he could hold it in front of him. 

His four year old sister, Diane, was a 
red rose, in another pot. Each pot had a 
little tin cup hanging behind it to be used 
later for drinks when the “Rain” appeared. 

Then there was a tree, a real branch of 
a tree, carried by Alan, ten, who wore on 
his head a small leafy branch, shooting 
upward. 

Next the apple tree, five year old Diana, 
was dressed in a light green dress (her own 
best dress). She wore a little crown of 
blossoms on her head and carried an apple 
tree as large as she was. This actually was 


a branch of a prune tree, well-flowered 
with small pink crepe “apple” blossoms, 
A basket over her arm had a few red paper 
apples. 

The Earth, fourteen year old Angelo, 
held a brown army blanket wrapped 
around him, and wore a simpl- headband 
with a small globe at the front. He looked 
more like an Indian Chief than anything 
else, but he was “Earth.” 

Wheat, Richard, thirteen, was draped 
with four old net curtains, gathered around 
the neck, and into the netting holes were 
stuck many many stalks of wild grass way. 
ing clusters of seeds. These net curtains 
saved the day, for there would never have 
been time to sew that much “wheat” onto 
solid cloth. Richard carried a small bag 
of real wheat grains, and a large loaf of 
real French bread. 

Wind-Rain was six year old Bill, his cos 
tume mostly waving ribbons of purple and 
various shades of blue crepe paper, a pin 
wheel on his head band, in one hand a 
whistle, in the other a tin flour sprinkler 
filled with water; cotton pasted on the out 
side of can to suggest a cloud. 

Lastly the Sun, a smiling, well-rounded 
thirteen-year-old, Edwin, who wore more 
curtains, to which were tacked long rays 
of sunshine, yellow and orange paper rib- 
bons. His headgear was the most elabo- 
rate, a big round sun face, made from 4 
big-handled basket, inverted, covered with 
yellow paper; eyes, nose and mouth left 
open; inside an electric bulb with long 
cord that was plugged to an outlet on stage. 
One eyelid, fastened with a rubber band 
and string, he could pull down and wink. 

The play began. There was a tinkle of 
bells (I had hid myself, with a set of bells, 
in what would have been the orchestra 
pit had there been an orchestra and a pit— 
I used the bells to signal). The big brown 
curtains moved to the sides. Two double 
panelled screens, covered with sky-blue 


(See “Curtain Call,” page 178) 
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MIRACLE FOR ANGELIKI 


By M. D. BLANKENHORN 


at a dock in New York City saw 

coming down the gangplank a 
child looking less than her twelve years, 
her black hair tied with a large fluffy 
ribbon, and wearing a neat dark woolen 
coat and bright dress. She was hugging 
closely a big beautiful wax doll the ship’s 
captain had presented to her and from 
which she refused to be parted. She was 
Angeliki, a Greek orghan coming to the 
land of her dreams. She was deaf and 
blind. For that group of ship reporters 
who noticed her, Angeliki managed to 
write two words—her name and America. 

Little Angeliki, who was abandoned by 
her parents during the war, has found 
refuge here. She and her Greek teacher, 
Miss Avrilla Vlachou, arrived in this coun- 
try lat month to go to an institution that 
they found did not exist. But when all 
seemed lost, the American Foundation for 
the Blind and other agencies joined to 
find a place here for them. The Perkins 
Institution at Watertown, Massachusetts, 
has agreed to provide a year’s home school- 
ing, paid for out of the Foundation’s 
emergency reserve funds. 

Six years ago Angeliki, crying and 
afraid, was found on the steps of a police 
station in Athens. She couldn’t, of course, 
tell anyone who she was or where she 
came from. The police knew only one 
thing about her, the name “Angeliki,” 
sewn in the lining of her coat. 

Angeliki’s teacher says that this little 
girl, who can neither see nor hear nor 
speak, has up to now been taught in Greece 
entirely by touch recognition of familiar 
objects. Authorities at the Perkins Institu- 
tion believe, through the tests they have 
given her, that her mind and intelligence 
are unusually fine. They feel that, if the 
funds can be found for her to stay on at 
Perkins for three more years to continue 
her education, she may be able to return 
to Greece to become a leader and teacher 


(0): September 24 reporters waiting 





ANGELIKI AND HER TEACHER, 
MISS VLACHOU 


of those doubly handicapped as she is. 

Among the strange, new experiences 
small Angeliki will encounter in America 
is life on a farm. Mrs. Margaret Bonn- 
lander of Chester, Vermont; took the child 
to her home in the country during the 
Christmas holidays, and is planning to 
take her also at Easter and during the 
summer. Angeliki can try her skillful 
hands at milking a cow. She can gather 
eggs and feed the chickens. She will learn 
about animals, how they feel and smell, 
and she will work in the flower and vege- 
table gardens. 

Mr. Robert Barnett, Executive Director 
of the American Foundation for the Blind, 
declares that next year it will be the re- 
sponsibility of the Foundation, together 
with the Perkins Institution, to determine 

(See “Miracle,” page 178) 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


HE following represent excerpts from 

one perticular packet of Roundabout 
letters. They have been selected primarily 
to indicate the understanding and insight 
which many parents gain and the objectiv- 
ity with which they can view their children 
and the children’s hearing handicaps. It is 
felt that the opportunity to express them- 
selves frankly and to “pour out their 
hearts” to sympathetic ears through these 
letters, to people who because of similar 
problems have become their friends, has 
played no small part in helping them to 
acquire that breadth. 


Difficult Progress, But Progress 


Karen is 10%. 

During the summer Karen again at- 
tended a day camp. There were thirty 
hearing children from 3 to 12 years. She 
did very well considering that many of the 
children had never seen a deaf child. She 
swims fairly well and dives a bit. She is 
gaining a little confidence here and there 
but is still lacking in any self-confidence 
to speak of. As soon as she is criticized, 
no matter how inconsequential the issue, 
she goes on the defensive, even with the 
family. It is an unfortunate trait and it 
is hard to help, as extreme sympathy and 
gentleness make her lose her initiative, and 
the opposite methods make her more de- 
fensive. Patience, Mother, patience! 

So far this year her health has been im- 
proved and I will be so grateful if she turns 


out to be a strong healthy girl. Her atti- 
tude in school has changed too. She still 


reverts to complete sloppiness and an occa- 
sional “I don’t care” attitude, but it is in- 
frequent. She gets along fairly well with 
the other children but seems to seek those 
she can dominate. The domination is prob- 
ably to build up her own ego, as she lacks 
security within herself. I hope much of 
this will equalize itself through the years; 
character traits are pretty deeply set by 
age 10. 

She has always drawn very poorly but 
now seems to have a little interest. If the 
interest is strong enough, | will give her 
some lessons. So far, when I offer, she 
just wants me to draw something for her 
to color (which is a waste of my time and 
hers—a coloring book is good enough). 


And now, one of the things I } 
dreaded has arrived, and, so far, has 
caused any apparent upheaval. : 
knows now that she is deaf, deaf and § 
ferent. She does seem to avoid play 
with hearing children a little more { 
before. Otherwise the realization seen 
to come about slowly, and she does 
appear crushed in spirit. 

She occasionally gets very homesick, 
a day or two, but it seems to blow om 
without any residual problems. I t 
see her on Wednesday afternoons if I g 
as that is visiting day and I can takek 
out with a friend of hers. We always sa 
to go to Central Park Zoo and I fed 
know the animals as well as the keepen 

I am simply astounded by what Lexi 
ton School is accomplishing with the y 
school age children. The jump in te 
niques within the last five years is soe 
couraging for mothers of young childr 
I was impressed at the teaching Karen 
ceived at age five, but now, the five ye 
olds who have been in school since 
21% or 3—well, it’s exciting to see whall 
going on! They are so advanced, and the 
get so good at lipreading so fast, and ® 
speech work is something. 

I feel that we are most fortunate i 
Karen does have good speech, consideriy 
the fact that she has such poor work hab 
and certain character faults that retard lt 
progress. She never works up to her@ 
pabilities and seems to resent all drill wot 
in class. She has little pride in her wot 
and has a terrible time finishing anythim 
We have tried all kinds of different # 
proaches such as supervising her projétt 
so they will remain simple and within 
capabilities for completion. I guess y# 
can all gather that my main concern fi 
now is Karen’s mental growth and soit 
activities, whereas a year or so ago | W 
complaining very bitterly about her pot 
health. It seems I am always complainiif 


Mrs. E. M., Pennsylvatil 







Parents Discuss; Children Gain 
Mary Lynn is 74% and Ruth Annis 4 


So many things have happened in of 
house since the last Roundabout that | 


hardly know where to start. We are# 
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happy with the progress Mary Lynn is 
making. Her speech is quite good, and she 
really uses her head in working out new 
words when she is reading. Recently she 
has been reading simple phrases under pic- 
tures to her brother. Every word is not 
too plain, but he gets enough to know what 
she is talking about. 

She is quite thrilled to have passed from 
printing to actual writing. 

We have finally had the go-ahead on a 
hearing aid for her. Sonotone was the 
school’s selection. Since Mary Lynn has 
very poor tolerance for sound she has been 
working up gradually to the point where 
she can use the aid for about an hour at 
atime. When she first got it, about seven 
months ago, all she could take of it was 
ten minutes at a time. She has about 80 
decibels loss. I believe the aid is helpful 
in correcting speech, although she doesn’t 
get much actual conversation with it. 

Ruth Ann is doing very nicely. She has 
more hearing than Mary Lynn, although 
we are not sure how much she has. She 
has quite a vocabulary of single words and 
a few phrases. Her voice is better and 
her speech is clearer than Mary Lynn’s. 

The Bruce Street School started a Parent 
Education Group last year which worked 
into a Parent Discussion Group in which 
all the parents seem to be taking part. 
Many of them feel that they got more help 


from just a couple of the meetings thus far: 


this year than they have since their chil- 
dren started school. The discussions have 
been long and lively on such subjects as 
how we can help our children lead normal 
lives, and what we can do at home to im- 
prove their speech. 

Mrs. J. L., New Jersey. 


One in School; One Ready 


Tommy is 9 and Patty is 6. 

During the past winter Patty went to the 
Sarah Fuller Foundation for lipreading les- 
sons twice a week. She enjoyed the work 
and we feel she made quite a bit of prog- 
tess. She has about a hundred nouns now 
in lipreading and knows the names of the 
members of the family. She can also give 
sounds from flash cards and enjoys them 
so much. The only thing she really dis- 
liked were the commands. We finally made 
cards with action pictures and were able 
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to combine the pictures and the commands 
in that way. She likes working with the 
hearing aid. Her one and only audiogram 
was better than Tommy’s and IF do hope 
it will prove to have been fairly accurate. 

We are quite relieved to know she will 
attend Clarke School next year. While it 
will be hard to give her up, we know she is 
ready and needs the schooling. 

Tommy has had a good year. Mr. S. and 
I spent one day in his classroom in the 
spring and had lunch in his dining room. 
It was an enjoyable experience for us both. 

Before Easter last year one letter Tommy 
wrote to us was full of errors and erasures. 
The school had sent it “as is” and re- 
quested that we tell him that it was not 
pretty. When I saw his teacher, I men- 
tioned it to her and asked the reason. She 
said that he had told her that Mother just 
threw his letters in the waste basket and 
evidently he didn’t think he should spend 
a lot of effort on them when they were 
just discarded. I showed him all his let- 
ters at Easter, and we haven’t had an un- 
tidy one since! You never know what is 
going on in their minds! 


Mrs. D. F. S., Massachusetts. 


The Tallest Hurdle Is Language 
Marilyn is 17. 


Television has been a wonderful induce- 
ment towards Marilyn’s willingness to wear 
her hearing aid, but on the other hand it 
is doing some evil. Her anxiety to watch 
television is so intense that often she has 
to be reprimanded and reminded to study, 
and to spend more time doing her home- 
work, 

Now that Marilyn is in a high school 
with a group of 45 hearing students, she 
does not get the individual attention she 
had been accustomed to at Jr. H.S. 47, and 
so has to work much harder and be more 
attentive. 

Her adjustment to her new surround- 
ings in a school for the hearing came about 
very naturally and I was very happy that 
she acclimated herself so rapidly. She was 


doing fairly well, with passing marks in 


all subjects. It was very encouraging and 
I thought that all would be smooth sailing. 
But it hasn’t been so. In this, her fourth 
term. Marilvn will have to work extra hard 
or else will have to repeat the term. Lack 
of reading when she was young, and her 
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inability to fully understand language, is 
partly the reason for her poor work. I 
feel that I am much to blame. Had I been 
more demanding and insisted that she read 
other than movie and comic books, she 
would probably have a better understand- 
ing of language, and reading would not be 
merely words to her. Perhaps through my 
experience you parents of young children 
will be able to avoid the same mistake and 
do all in your power to encourage reading 
and make for better understanding of lan- 
guage. Both are so very important! 


Mrs. J. D. G.. New York. 


Beginning to Learn to Hear 


Jeff is 6%. 

Jeff has a wearable hearing aid and uses 
it for his lessons at home. It seems to be 
of some value, though I believe that it is 
too early to tell the full effect. At first he 
was very proud of it and showed it to all 
who would look at it. During the hot 
weather it seems somewhat of an annoy- 
ance, and it does interfere with his playing 
or riding a bike. He goes to a day camp 
and seems to get along all right with the 
hearing children, but there is no sense 
kidding ourselves about it, he does have 
his difficulties. He enjoys playing ball and 
swimming and looks forward to going with 
the bunch each day. 

Mr. A. L. B., Illinois. 


Preparing for Life in the Country 


Bernard has his first diploma. 


Bernard was 16 years old this summer. 
His speech teacher has given him some 
reading work along with his speech and 
acoustic training. She, like his family, was 
pleased to note that Arithmetic reasoning 
on the test was up to eleventh grade plus, 
indicating understanding of the reading 
matter. This test, given him by his speech 
teacher when he was entirely on his own. 
was sent to the County Superintendent of 
Schools. 

When the time for graduation of eighth 
grade rural pupils in this community came, 
our County Superintendent accepted Ber- 
nard’s credits and he received his diploma 
with the other children. 

Our High School Agriculture teacher, 
and two young students from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois who will teach under him, 


‘we'll have two houses. 
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came out to see Bernard’s 4H projects gy 
day recently. It happened that Berna 
and I were at home alone, so he had i 
full responsibility of talking and telly 
about his projects. When he enters hig 
school he will join an organization of bo 
called Future Farmers of America. The 
too will have similar projects. 

The Four H’ers had a Four H Fairy 
their own this year at the County f 
Grounds. Bernard received two blue ai 
bons and one red ribbon for his pigsa 
one red ribbon for his calf. He was qui 
pleased, though he had hoped for a bij 
ribbon on his calf. This year he be ak 
a full-blood heifer which he can keep aif 
not have to sell. It is really pathetic to 
how hard it is for some of the childm 
to sell their calves after training and cat 
for them. 


| 


Mrs. M. M., Illinoigy 
Full Days for a Teen-Ager — : 


Nancy Lee is 19. : 
Nancy Lee graduated with Saluta oria 
honors and gave a talk at commenceméll 
She is now enjoying freshman days at@ 
lege. We now live a block from the cami 
and our house hums with young pé 
and some not so young, and we like it. 
S. commutes back to the farm about 

other day, some 44 miles. We are keepiit 
a house there for the growing season, ® 


Nancy Lee has enjoyed another eveth 
ful year, each day brimful. Tomortor 
evening it is the Military Ball Formal; 
night a Folk Dancing party, which & 
prefers. But there is still “that lonesome 
inside feeling” as she calls it. 


Mrs. H. S., South Dakota. 


An Umpire Counts Deafness an Ass@ 


Johnita is 20. 

Mrs. L., I’m glad Mary Lynn is leat 
ing to use a hearing aid. I notice you # 
it helps with voice quality even tho 
no actual words are recognized with t 
You'll realize the value of that one factit 
more and more as she gets older. 

Oh, dear! Mrs. M., we know what yo 
mean about parting with the calves. Georft 
refused to have any project but pigs, sf 
‘ng that he’d get too attached to a calf. 


(See “Parents,” page 186) 

















This is new! Now, for the first time, you can have a 
hearing aid, operating with two crystal microphones, 
placed at top of aid! 


This means—avoiding microphone clothing rub—new 
possibilities in tone balance, matched microphones— 
and better hearing for thousands of potential users. 


As you listen to the new “TOP-twin-tone” you'll under- 
stand better than we can describe in words, the re- 
markable achievement that has been made in sound 
amplification. Yes, the performance of dual crystal 
microphones does offer great possibilities in better 
hearing, better understanding of sounds. 


If you are getting a new hearing aid, if you are in- 
vesting in equipment so that you may hear better, 
insist on the “TOP-twin-tone.” Priced at $215, each,* 
it is made to meet an ideal of performance, not a price 
limitation. 


NEW and ORIGINAL 


The AMAZING 


PARAVOX 


“TOP-twin-tone”’ 


The HEARING AID with 2 Crystal MICROPHONES 


4 fF: 
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HEARS THRU TOP 
and avoids clothing micro- 
phone scrape, so annoying 
and disturbing. 


ax 








BALANCE 
Two Crystal Microphones of- 
fer greater usable sensitivity, 
many possibilities in tone bal- 


ance, 
*Minimum price, not including meld, 
accessories. 


PARAVOX, INC.—2056 East 4th St.—CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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SUMMER COURSES IN HEARING AND SPEECH 


OURSES in Hearing and Speech for 

teachers and parents are being offered 
during the summer of 1951 by a great 
many universities and colleges. Some grant 
tuition scholarships, among them the Col 
lege of the Pacific at Stockton, California, 
which offers ten graduate scholarships this 
summer for student clinicians, and Ball 
State Teachers College at Muncie, Indiana, 
which offers 20 summer scholarships of 
$50 each. 

In connection with the courses offered 
in the summer of 1951, listed below, a 
number of Speech and Hearing Centers are 
planning intensive programs of correction, 
training, and therapy for children with im- 
paired hearing and speech. Among the 
programs which have been called to the 
attention of the Volta Bureau are those 
planned by Syracuse University, where 
there will be a Residence School covering 
the six-week period from July 5 to August 
11, intended especially for children of 
school age who do not have access to cor- 
rective training in their own schools; by 
the University of Virginia, which will op- 
erate a summer Speech Improvement Camp 
at Fishersville from June 24 to August 18; 
and by Michigan State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti, which will feature a six-weeks 
in‘ensive training program for a group of 
acoustically handicapped children, from 
June 20 to July 25. 

The centers are listed alphabetically by 
states and then by cities. Types of courses 
offered are keyed, as follows: 1. for teach- 
ers of hard of hearing adults; 2. for 
teachers of hard of hearing children; 
3. for teachers of deaf children; 4. 
for speech therapists; 5. for audiom- 
eter technicians; 6. for parent train- 
ing; and 7. parent-child institute. 


ALABAMA: University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa. 1, 2, 3,-4, 6. June 11 - July 
20; July 23 - Aug. 24. 

CALIFORNIA: University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7. 
June 25 - Aug. 4. 

San Francisco State College, 124 
Buchanan Street, San Francisco a, o, 4, 
5. June 25- Aug. 3; Aug. 6- Aug. 25. 

Stanford University, Stanford. 1, 2, 
4,5. June 20- Aug. 17; June 20- Sept. 1. 
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College of the Pacific, Stockton 4, 
2, 4, 5, 6. June 19- Aug. 24. 

COLORADO: University of Deny 
Denver 10. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. June ff 
Aug. 22. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: The ( 
olic University of America, Washington 
2, 3, 4, 5. July 2- Aug. 11. 

FLORIDA: Florida State Universij 
Tallahassee. 1, 2, 4, 5; 6 and 7 uncertaj 
June 15 - Aug. 17. 

IDAHO: Idaho State College, Pocatel 
4, 6; perhaps 5. June 14- July 26. 

ILLINOIS: Northwestern University 
Evanston. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. June 22 - Aug.& 
June 22 - Aug. 25. 

Bradley University, Peoria 5. 1, 2,3 
4, 5, 6, 7. June 14- July 19; July % 
Aug. 23. 

Rockford College, Rockford. 1, 2,4 
4. June 15- Aug. 1. 

University of Illinois, Urbana. 1, 
3, 4, 5. June 26- Aug. 18. 

INDIANA: Ball State Teachers Colleg 
Muncie. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7. June 11 - July ij 
July 16- Aug. 17. 

Purdue University, West Lafayettt 
1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7. June 18- July 6; Jum 
18 - Aug. 6. 

IOWA: State University of Iowa, low 
City. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. June 13 - Aug. 8. 

KANSAS:. University of Wichita, wil 
Institute of Logopedics, 2400 Jardim 
Drive, Wichita 14. 1, 2, 3, 4. June Il 
Aug. 2; Aug. 6- Aug. 31. 

LOUISIANA: Louisiana State Univer 
sity, Baton Rouge. 4, 5. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, le 
fayette. 2, 4, 5, possibly 7. June 6-Aug.8 

MASSACHUSETTS: Emerson College 
130 Beacon Street, Boston 16. 1, 2, 3,4 
July 5- Aug. 19. 

MICHIGAN: University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor. 4, 5. June 25 - Aug. 18. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing 
4, 5, 7. June 18-July 25; July 26-Aug. dh 

Michigan State Normal College, Y pst 
lanti. 2, 3, 6. June 20 - July 25. 

MINNESOTA: University of Minnesolé 
Minneapolis 14, 4, June 18 - July 30. 

MISSISSIPPI: Mississippi Southern Col 
lege, Hattiesburg. 4. June 4 - Aug. 16. 


(See “Summer,” page 176) 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


L’Enfant Sourd, by Doctor Louise Kantzer, 
Librairie Maloine, 27 Rue de l’Ecole-de- 
Medécine, Paris, France. 76 p., paper 


cover. 1950. 


With an introduction by the famous 
French laryngologist, Professor Ferdinand 
Lemaitre, Dr. Kantzer has opened her mon- 
ograph with a short history of the interest 
in the problem of deafness by the Abbé de 
l’Epée, who lived between 1712 and 1789. 
Following him a few of the other notables 
who have been interested in the education 
of the deaf are included. 

The remainder of the monograph is 
divided into three chapters and four ap- 
pendices with a limited list of bibliographi- 
cal references. 

The author first takes up the problem of 
children with-very profound loss and goes 
into some detail for testing these children 
and arranging for their proper places in 
schools for the deaf. The management of 
the children who are partially deaf; the 
differential diagnosis of children with 
aphasia; and the handling of children who 
have become deaf after having learned lan- 
guage, are discussed separately. 

In the second chapter, examination of 
the hearing is given considerable detail 
with references to audiometry by the pure- 
tone method. By referring to standard 
works, an explanation of the intelligence 
and speech tests is included. Of particular 
interest in the monograph is the division of 
the children into age groups showing 
the different techniques necessary according 
to the mental development of the child. 
The ages up to three, and between three 
and seven, and above seven, seem to give 
a satisfactory classification. Group test- 
ing is discussed. The phonograph method, 
the Massachusetts test, and individual dis- 
crete frequency examinations are included. 

In the third chapter, educational meth- 
ods for the profoundly deaf and the hard 
of hearing are especially stressed. Correlat- 
ing the information with the actual age 
group of the patient is of utmost impor- 
tance, and is well understood by the author. 
Nothing new is presented but a good résu- 
mé of the existing methods is received. 

Of particular interest in this monograph 
are the appendices which constitute the 
most valuable part of this work. It is ob- 


‘the psychological development of childy 


vious that the author is well oriented; 



















and that she has correlated many good, 
servations as applied to the hearing 4 
speech field. In the last part of the he 
test images are presented in graphic fo 
The list of references is rather brid 
consisting of twenty-six items in a subjq 
which has recently been so rich in g 
contributions. It is hoped that the prok 
sional workers in the field of Audiology} 
France have access to a much longer j 
of references than is indicated in this m 
ograph. 
—NortTon CANFIELD, M.D, 


The Child with Cerebral Palsy, Childre 
Bureau Folder No. 34, 1950. 13 x 
Superintendent of Documents, U. §. ¢ 
ernment Printing Office, Washington } 
D. C. 10 cents. 
This booklet was prepared jointly by tl 

Children’s Bureau and the Office of 
cation primarily for the parents of the 
tion’s 175,000 children with cerebral pal 
Well written, it stresses the important fa 
tors pertaining to that handicap. Amoxy 
those worth keeping in mind are: the chili 
with cerebral palsy is a “child like ay 
other child—except that he has a hané 
cap;” and the attitude of others towatl 
that child tends to reflect the attitudes ani 
behavior of his parents. 











“The Deaf Workers of Firestone,” in Ep 
ployment Security Review, January, 195), 
page 36. Vol. 17, No. 1. Supt. of Dow 
ments, Govt. Printing Office, Washingin 
25, D. C. 15c a copy. 

Thirty-eight years ago Firestone Tit 
and Rubber Co. in Akron, Ohio, hired i 
first deaf worker and has been employing 
the deaf ever since. Among its deaf em 
ployees, who come from many states in the 
Union, is Mr. B. M. Schowe, a labor et? 
nomics research analyst, who because @ 
his thirty years’ service with the compallj 
has been called the “dean” of deaf workers 
Found capable. enthusiastic, loyal, and @ 
pendable, deaf men and women are él 
ployed in varied jobs as punch press opeft 
tors, chemists, type setters in the printitf 
department, and rubber goods produetiél 
workers. 

(See “Books,” page 174) 
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AUDIVOX ANNOUNCES ITS 
NEW ]95] SUPER 67 HEARING AID 





Audivox announces a hearing aid advance of 
interest to every hard-of-hearing person. The 
new Audivox Super 67, based on Bell Telephone 
Laboratories designs, now incorporateselectronic 
innovations to bring you better hearing than 
ever—whether your hearing loss is slight or 
severe. You'll hear better in quiet or in noisy 
places . . . in crowded restaurants. . . in group 
conversations. The new Super 67 provides greater 
power for those who need it, new ability to hear 
and understand without strain. 


““‘Modern Miracle’’ Receiver 


The 1951 Audivox Super 67 retains all the won- 
derful advantages of last year’s popular model, 
including the tiny “‘modern miracle’’ receiver. 
This little receiver is so tiny that it is scarcely 


Engineered to help you hear 


and understand better 





noticeable even when worn in the ear. Or it can 
be hidden directly behind the ear, with a short, 
hardly visible, connecting tube. 


Wider Frequency Range 


The Super 67, with its tiny receiver, covers a 
frequency range that is far wider—and it repro- 
duces more overtones—than any other aid known 
to Audivox. Yet it is so small and light that size 
is no longer a problem. 


Your local Audivox Dealer will be happy to 
furnish full details about the new 1951 Super 67. 
(You’ll find him listed under “Hearing Aids’’ in 
the Classified Telephone Directory. Look for 
‘“‘Audivox Hearing Aids’’ or “‘Western Electric 
Hearing Aids.’’) Or mail the coupon below. 





To Users of the 1950 Super 67—If you purchased a 1950 Super 67 recently, Audivox 
believes it only fair that you, too, benefit from these engineering advances. Consequently, 
Audivox has arranged with the dealer from whom you purchased the aid to incorporate 
these innovations at no cost to you. This work will be done as rapidly as we can supply 


parts to our dealers. 


Try the new 1951 \ 





audivox 
auaqivox 
Super 67 


WITH THE “MODERN MIRACLE” RECEIVER 


A Product of Audivox, Inc., Successor to 
Western Electric HEARING AID DIVISION 





FREE BOOKLETS 
AUDIVOX, INC., Dept. V-4 
259 West 14th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, 
more details about the new 1951 Audi- 
vox Super 67. Also include your free 
booklet on the causes of deafness. 
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OUR MISCELLANY i 


Two Helps Are Better Than One 
Dear Editor: 


On page 67 of your February issue there 
is a remark by Esther Oestreicher about 
her son Joseph which may easily be mis- 
interpreted. She says: “Joseph uses no 
hearing aid because he feels that it would 
distract him and lessen his efficiency of lip- 
reading in class.” I am surprised that this 
statement was not expressed better to in- 
dicate insufficient residual hearing. 

Not everyone can wear a hearing aid, 
but at least let some reader not be kept 
from trying to see how successfully he can 
combine lipreading and a hearing aid. 
They are not antagonistic. As a lipreading 
teacher who wears a hearing aid, I feel 
that the instrument gives clues to some in- 
visible words, even to homophenes. 

MarcareT M. Dunn. 


Miss Dunn’s opinion agrees with the 
findings of research workers in schools 
for the deaf, who have proved that even 
the smallest amount of sound perception, 
properly trained, is a help, not a hindrance, 
to lipreading.—Editor. 





“To Lipread” 
Dear Editor: 


I heartily approve of using “lipread” as 
a verb. 

While reading recently I came upon this 
sentence: “In this battle there are no ex- 
ceptions; there are no exemptions.” [| 
found myself saying, “That would be a 
hard sentence to lipread—the two prin- 
cipal words are homophenous.” I had not 
then read the discussion on page 80 of the 
February Votta REvIEw. 

“Speechread” I do not like at all. 

“That is a hard sentence to lipread” 
says, in a few words, just what one means; 
and, to me, seems stronger than “That is 
a hard sentence to read on the lips.” 

—ANNA L. STAPLEs. 





Course for Parents at G.W.U. 


George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is conducting a short non- 
credit course on Problems of Children 
with Limited Hearing for parents and oth- 
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ers who have a particular interest in 
subject. Mr. Frederick A. Indorf, specia 
in the field of Child Growth and Develo 
ment, is acting as coordinator and is 
sisted by guest lecturers. Members of 
class, most of whom are parents, chose 
topics which they wished to have discus 
and enter enthusiastically into a spontay 
ous question and answer period at the ¢ 
of each session. i] 

This is the first time a course in aff 
phase of audiology has been offered 4 
George Washington University and tho 
in charge hope that in the future its Dey 
partment of Special Education will offef 
regular courses in the field of hearing leady 
ing to a degree. a 





Thanks to More Good Friends — | 


HERBERT A. POOLE 
Treasurer, the Volta Bureau 


Once more sincere thanks are expresséy 
to the friends of the Volta Bureau whe" 
help to promote its work through thei 
gifts. : 

Mrs. N. M. Alston, Mrs. Henry A. Aldrich, 
Katherine E. Ashelby, Josephine Avondino, Ruth 
Bailey, Ida P. Becker, Mrs. Winfield Bell, Flor 
ence Berryman, Esther Boring, Mrs. Oswald 
Brown, Mrs. W. James Brown, Betty A. Burbank. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Cantor, Mr. Joseph Capitano, 
Mary D. Cason, Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Cefola, Mrs. 
Lessie Chamberlain, Margaret Van Cleft, Mrs. §. 
Cohen, Sister M. Constantia, Edward Croft, Jr. 
Mrs. G. G. Cromartie, M. J. Dardas, M.D., Mar 
garet Dunn. 

Frances H. Ellison, Mr. and Mrs. Raglan Evans, 
George A. Falconer, Mrs. Nani Feigel, Catherine 
Ford, Margaret A. Fraser, Mr. and Mrs. John 
R. P. French, Jr., Sister Rose Gertrude, Mrs. 
Dora Goldfield, Mr. and Mrs. Jay Goran, Mrs. 
Myron L. Gordon, Rosalie Graubart, Lula West 
Grigsby. 

Rev. and Mrs. Lester Haines, W. A. Hale, Ross 
E. Hamilton, Mrs. Mildred E. Hartwell, Mrs. 
Edna Spencer Heffner, Mrs. Fritz Heider, Mrs. 
J. W. Hunt, Daniel G. Hurd, Mrs. J. W. Hutchi- 
son, Neloese Ingle, Mrs. Arthur E. Jacobsen, 
Frank R. Jamison, Walter Kaiser, Arlyn Austin 
Katims, Mrs. S. N. Klein. 

May Hadnutt Leavis, Mrs. Edna S. Levine, 
Saul Levy, Dorothy A. Macneal, Eleanor 6. 
Mamolen, Richard W. Marsh, Mrs. August W. 
Miller, Mary T. Mitchell, Mrs. F. E. Morency, 
Mrs. A. Morris, Raymond R. Mozzer, Thelma D. 
Myers. 

Mrs. Louise M. Neuschutz, Walker Nichols, 
John A. Novinger, Charles Oare, E. G. Parker, 
Mrs. K. W. Partin, Mrs. Karl T. Pfeister, Gordon 
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FOR THE SMALL GROUP 


In school or clinic, the IDEAL installation is the 


IDEAL Auditory Training Unit 


Up to five microphones may be open simultaneously. There’s ample power 
to reach those with severe loss and you can use up to ten sets of dynamic 
headphones, each with individual binaural controls. 


In this photo the binaural controls are mounted on side of table, so that top 
is free for books, papers and working space. The teacher speaks into the high 
fidelity microphone, the children hear and then repeat, — the better, faster 
way to develop speech and language, — and best of all teacher and children 
enjoy working with this equipment, because the sound is CLEAR, CRISP, 
CLEAN and NATURAL. 


Write for folder, “Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing.” 
IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 
for home or any size group 


Developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2106 Berwyn Avenue Chicago 25, Illinois 
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Phillips, Mrs. Annie Plapinger, Mrs. H. T. Poore, 
Mrs. P. W. Post. ; 

Mrs. H. F. Randolph, Mr. and Mrs. Fred A. 
Ratcliffe, Clarissa W. Ravenel, Maumee Roberts, 
Julia W. Savage, Mrs. Jeanne Schwartz, Helen B. 
Shattuck, Dr. Morris M. Slotnick, Florence L. 
Snow, Oliver C. Spurling, Anna L. Staples, Irby 
Stephens, M.D., Elfrieda Sylvester. 

C. J. Tela, Leah Wagler, Harry C. Walker, 
Mrs. Fletcher E. Wall, Lavilla A. Ward, Helen 
Weaver, William D. Webster, Eugenia E. Weiss, 
Mrs. Joseph T. Wells, Jr., Mrs. Lawrence Whit- 
aker, Clara M. Ziegler. 





Work for the Deaf in Tel-Aviv, Israel 


In September 1950, Mrs. Betty Mueller, 
Principal of the Municipal School for the 
Deaf in Tel-Aviv, paid several visits to the 
Volta Bureau, where she discussed her 
problems, gave a vivid picture of the school, 
and left armed with books and pemphlets. 
She was trained as a teacher of the deaf 
in Germany, but for the past ten years has 
made her home in Israel. When she first 
went there she took a few private pupils; 
others were referred to her in increasing 
numbers until finally the city authorities 
established the Municipal School. 

Two over-size classes share a single room 
in a factory-like building and are separated 
only by acurtain. In spite of all the draw- 
backs, the children are being taught speech 
(Hebrew), lipreading, language, and the 
usual studies. 

A more recent visitor from Tel-Aviv was 
Emmanuel Meeron, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf in Israel, a young deaf 
man who has won a scholarship at the 
University of Chicago and expects to spend 
the next two or three years there studying 
chemistry. He was born in Poland and 
lost all of his hearing at the age of four. 
Now he speaks four different languages, in- 
cluding excellent English. 

Mr. Meeron, as Secretary of the Israel 
Association, gathered considerable material 
on work for the deaf in this country and 
helped to promote an educational campaign 
in January 1951. 

He presented the Volta Bureau with a 
small sixteen-page booklet, in Hebrew, 
which has been placed with the rare vol- 
umes in the Library, because it is the first 
thing of its kind published in Israel. Its 
object is to make clear the needs and abil- 
ities of the deaf, with emphasis on a suit- 
able education that will enable them to 
live in “a hearing society.” 
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Chicago Workshop for Parents 


The Speech and Hearing Rehabilitation 
Clinic of the Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary 
conducted a workshop for parents of pre 
school deaf children, beginning Januay 
8 and closing on March 19. Staff member 
gave evening lectures each week on such 
topics as otology, psychology, auditory 
training, speech, lipreading and language. 
The final discussion, led by R. E. Mareus, 
M.D., centered on “The Community, Your 
Child, and You.” 





National Conference of Social Work 


Two unusual programs have bee 
planned for Thursday, May 17, 1951, by 
the American Foundation for the Blin 
to be held in connection with the National 
Conference of Social Work. They will deal 
with the general topics of “Rehabilitation 
and Case Work” and “The Psychological 
Roots of Attitudes toward the Blind.” Both 
sessions should be of importance not only 
in connection with the blind but with all 
the handicapped. 

Mr. M. Robert Barnett, Executive Dr 
rector of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, will sum up the findings of the 
meetings and will raise the questions: Is 
it a fallacy that psychologically the handi- 
capped are different? If not, what can be 
done about it? 





National Hearing Week 


“Hearing is Priceless—Protect It!” is 
the theme for National Hearing Week 
scheduled from May 6 through May 22 
under sponsorship of the American Hear 
ing Society, 817—14th St., N.W., Wash 


ington, D. C., in cooperation with its 11 


local chapters throughout the United 
States. 

Purpose of the annual, concentrated e& 
ucational campaign is to call widespread 
attention to the fact that this nation has 4 
hearing problem directly affecting an estt 
mated 15 million persons with some degret 
of hearing loss, including three million 
children. 

Almost every man, woman and child i 
the country with normal hearing has @ 
least one relative, friend or acquaintance 
whose hearing is defective. Thus, the hear 


ing problem is the concern of everyone! 
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The White House Conference 


At its closing session on December 7, the 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth adopted the following: 


PLEDGE TO CHILDREN 


To you, our children, who hold within you our 
most cherished hopes, we the members of the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, relying on your full response, make 
this pledge: 

From your earliest infancy we give you 
our love, so that you may grow with trust 
in yourself and in others. 

We will recognize your worth as a person 
and we will help you to strengthen your 
sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself 
and at the same time help you to understand 
the rights of others, so that you may experi- 
ence cooperative living. 

We will help you to develop initiative and 
imagination, so that you may have the oppor- 
tunity freely to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your 
pride in workmanship, so that you may have 
the satisfaction that comes from achieve- 
ment. 

We will provide the conditions for whole- 
some play that will add to your learning, to 
your social experience, and to your happi- 
ness. 

We will illustrate by precept and example 
the value of integrity and the importance of 
moral courage. 

We will encourage you always to seek the 
truth. 

We will provide you with all opportunities 
possible to develop your own faith in God. 

We will open the way for you to enjoy 
the arts and to use them for deepening your 
understanding of life. 

We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice 
and discrimination, so that together we may 
achieve a truly democratic society. 

We will work to lift the standard of living 
and to improve our economic practices, so 
that you may have the material basis for a 
full life. 

We will provide you with rewarding educa- 
tional opportunities, so that you may de- 
velop your talents and contribute to a better 
world. 

We will protect you against exploitation 
and undue hazards and help you grow in 
health and strength. 

We will work to conserve and improve 
family life and, as needed, to provide foster 
care according to your inherent rights. 

We will intensify our search for new know!- 
edge in order to guide you more effectively 
as you develop your potentialities. 

As you grow from child to youth to adult, 
establishing a family life of your own and 
accepting large social responsibilities, we will 
work with you to improve conditions for all 
children and youth. 
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Aware that these promises to you cannot be 
fully met in a world at war, we ask you to joi 
us in a firm dedication to the building of a worl 
society based on freedom, justice and muty) 
respect. 

So may you grow in joy, in faith in God anj 
in man, and in those qualities of vision and g 
the spirit that will sustain us all and give 
new hope for the future. 














Among the 90 resoluiions passed, fou 


are quoted here: 

1. (We recommend) further Federal aid § 
the States for educational purposes, in tax-sup 
ported public schools, without Federal control, 
to help equalize educational opportunity—e 
issue of auxiliary services to be considered @ 
its merits in separate legislation. 3 

2. Recognizing and understanding of religion 
and ethical concepts as essential to the develop 
ment of spiritual values and that nothing is 
greater importance to the moral and spiritual 
health of our Nation than the works of religion: 
education in our homes and families and in om 
institutions of organized religion, we neverthel 
strongly affirm the principle of <eperetia 
church and State which has been the keystone 
of our American democracy and declare ou 
selves unalterably opposed to the use of the 
public schools directly or indirectly for religion 
educational purposes. 

3. That racial segregation in education be 
abolished. 

4. That local boards of education accept fill 
responsibility for planning and providing adequalt 
educational programs and services, including 
special services, to meet the needs of children 
with physical and mental limitations, and that 
State departments of education accept respor 
sibility for leadership service in realizing this 
objective. 





A New Speech Aid 


The Volta Bureau has had an opportur 
ity to see a new device, the “Speechaide,” 
which should be helpful in teaching speech. 
It is colorful and gay, made of plastic ané 
feathers, and serves the purpose of letting 
the child see the effect of his breath of 
the feathers, as the breath comes through 
the nose or ihe mouth. The Speechaide 
should prove useful in teaching speech 
children with cleft palates, as well as 
deaf children. 





Want to Teach in England? 


A highly qualified and experienced 
English teacher of the deaf is interested it 
an exchange of positions for a year with# 
well-qualified American teacher. The Vola 
Bureau will be glad to give further infor 
mation to any interested teacher. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 
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High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 


Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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The Graduate School 


of 


Western Reserve University 


and its affiliate 


The Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center 


SUMMER COURSES 
June 18 — July 27 


TEACHING THE DEAF 
Teaching Speech to the Deaf 
Teaching Reading to the Deaf 
Teaching Language to the Deaf 
History of Education of the Deaf 
Methods of Teaching Content Subjects 
Preschool Nursery Methods 


AUDIOLOGY 
Hearing Aids 
Practice in Fitting Hearing Aids and Audi- 
tory Training 
Hearing Conversation 
Lipreading 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Speech Problems of Preschool Children 
Clinical Methods in Speech and Hearing 


Therapy 
Clinical Practice and Observation 
Stuttering 
ALLIED COURSES in psychology and 
education permit teachers to qualify for 


national and state certificates. A full pro- 
gram in speech therapy on advanced under- 
graduate and graduate levels. Tuition schol- 
arships and assistantships are available for 
the winter and spring sessions of the Grad- 
uate School. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Complete Training for Teachers of the Deaf 

Hearing Aid Advisory Bureau 

Practice and Observation with all types of 
pathologies 


Training program for social and executive 
secretaries of hearing societies and for 
state supervisors of hearing and speech 
conservation. 

A complete program of courses in Dramatic 
Arts, Radio and Television, Rhetoric and 
Public Speaking is also available. 


Georce J. Fortune, 
Director 
Warren H. Garpner, 
Professor of Hearing and 

Speech Therapy 
Lucy M. Moore 

Assistant Professor of 

Hearing and Speech Therapy 
11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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Instructors of the Deaf to Meet 


The Convention of the American Instr 
tors of the Deaf will meet at the Missoy 
School, Fulton, from June 17 to June # 

The organization, founded one hundg 
and one years ago, meets in a school whig 
is celebrating its hundredth anniversay 

Revolving around the theme “A Centup 
of Progress—What of the Future?” a com 
prehensive program is practically eg 
pleted. A large attendance is anticipate) 

Requests for reservations should § 
mailed early and directed to Mrs. Lugh 
Edwards, Registrar, .Missouri School ff 
the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. : 





Annual Meeting of National Foray 

The National Forum on Deafness ai 
Speech Pathology will meet at Central 
stitute for the Deaf in St. Louis, Missoum 
on April 27 and 28, 1951. Dr. Helen§ 
Lane, Chairman of the Executive Commit 
tee, assures all who attend that a ¢ 
program has been planned. 





Bibliography of Speech Education 

The Votta Review is one of fourtet 
publications extensively indexed in the® 
cent Bibliography of Speech Educatim, 
Supplement, published by the H. W. We 
son Company, 950 University Avenue, } 
York 52, N. Y. . 

As its title indicates, the volume, by] 
ter Thonssen, Mary Margaret Robb, 
Dorothea Thonssen, is a supplement to 
Bibliography of Speech Education (800) 
$10), by Professor Thonssen and Elizabé 
Fatherson, issued by the same companylt 
1939. The earlier compilation was a co 
prehensive listing of books and articles @ 
speech by 9,000 authors, from the ancieil 
Greeks down to periodical contributionsit 
1938. The Supplement (393 p. $7.50) 
covering the period 1939-1948, lists ma 
of the articles published in the principtl 
professional journals in the speech 
during the last decade. It also provides 
fairly complete record of theses prepalt 
at institutions offering advanced degrees# 
speech and the dramatic arts. 

Lester Thonssen is Professor of Publi 
Speaking at the College of the City of Ne 
York. Mary Margaret Robb is Assistall 
Professor of Speech at the University 
Colorado. 
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OR HOW TO OBTAIN MORE EFFICIENT MATERIALS 
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.. AND NO BUTTON 
SHOWS IN THE EAR 





How wonderful to be so 
amazingly free of deafness! 
Now I hear even whispers 
with crystal clarity—enjoy music, 
movies, church—the whole glorious 
world of sound far beyond my highest 
hopes! And it all started when I sent 
for information about the revolu- 
tionary “electronic ear’’ recently per- 
fected by a noted Chicago electronic 
scientist. Why don’t you find out 
about it, too. No cost—no obligation 
—just mail the coupon. 





MONO-PAC 
ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co.—Dept. 0000 
1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE BOOK 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co.—Dept. 0000 ' 
1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. I 
Without cost or obligation, send the 
valuable FREE booklet of new facts ! 
about deafness and how to overcome it. ] 
i 
I 
I 
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Books 
(From page 164) 


Glimpses Into a Hidden World, by Fried 
Le Pla. W. H. Hulbert, 99 Warwick 
Thornton Heath, Surrey, England, 1949 
127 pages. Price, 3s 6d. 
Here, in a series of articles, is a hand 

book for would-be helpers of the deaf-bling 

The author, who lost both her sight and 

her hearing after reaching adulthood, has 

written, with profound sympathy and un 
derstanding, exclusively of those deaf-bling 
people who have known either sight 
hearing. Her determination to overce 
the difficulties of her double handicap, a 
her success, amply qualify her to put for 
suggestions born out of her own person 
experiences. She discusses in some det 
the isolation, attitudes and psychology § 
the deaf-blind, quoting in some instang 
from letters of her associates and frien 

She stresses their great need for sight 

companions with whom to share fellowsh 

and recreation in order to alleviate th 
loneliness which so characterizes their live 

This book merits a more widespre 
reading public than it is likely to have, © 


A Program for the Preschool Deaf Chil 
with Special Emphasis for Ca 
Schools, by Sister Mary Bertrand 
(Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Ne 
western University, Evanston,  Illir 
August, 1950). 
The first of the two major sections | 

this thesis presents a study of the existi 

literature dealing with preschool childret 
in an attempt to determine their mature” 
tion and training needs. In the second, 
an effort has been made to outline an ade 
quate curriculum for two to five year old 
deaf children which conforms to the prin 
ciples set forth in the first part. Since the 
goals for each level of maturation differ, 
a curriculum for each age level is presented. 


Help Them Hear, a Guide for Better School 
Health, published by The Wisconsin State 
Board of Health, Madison, Wis. 16 pages 
A well written pamphlet designed to be 

a teacher’s guide on hearing. It contains 

a brief outline of the problems of hearing, 

including causes and ways of prevention 

Also included are an excellent list of sugy 

gested activities for teaching the care 

the ear to school children, and an enumera 
tion of available films to be used as teae 
ing aids. 
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Now Clearer, 

More Even with 


BURGESS 


Hearing Aid 


BATTERIES 


, fusivé Chrome Protection Makes 


Excl the Big, New Difference! 
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Fi Burgess Batteries give you more hours of useful life 
’ because exclusive Chrome Protection holds down 
e- There’s a BURGESS power loss when hearing aid is turned off. Double 
Id Battery to Fit All moisture-proof barrier around each cell seals in the 
n- power; keeps battery ready and alive longer. Burgess 
¥ Popular Hearing Aids also gives you more battery in the same space. Amaz- 
f, IE asta tie Satheoy vail ing new pliofilm insulation eliminates heavy, thick 
1 iets ih 3 insulators that steal battery space—and makes it pos- 
Eeny-das "S" betteriee--anet sible to pack more power-giving ingredients into 
ol B” batteries for self-contained in- every cell. And Burgess assures you of even, static- 
e struments—and long-life “A” batteries free hearing because metallic links between cells 
. for all popular hearing aids. See can’t work loose like old-fashioned pressure con- 
- your hearing aid dealer now—he has tacts. Save money—enjoy better hearing—discover 
‘ fresh stock! the big, new difference in batteries at your hearing 
, aid dealer’s today! 
l 


BURGESS hearing cid BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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CAMP CHINA HALL 


FOR DEAF — HARD OF HEARING AND 
HEARING CHILDREN — 3 to 15 YEARS 
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CROYDON, BUCKS 00. Ph. 


ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 


Lipreading, Speech and Acoustical 
Training Given Special Attention 


The Health, Happiness and Growth of Children 
Are Supervised by Trained and Expert Tech- 
nicians and Counsellors. 


MISS RUTH A. McCONNELL, Director 
30 W. EVERGREEN AVENUE 
CHESTNUT HILL PHILA. 18, PA. 











THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
HALIFAX, N. 8S. 
announces a Summer School in 
LANGUAGE AND SPEECH 
conducted by 
Miss Mildred Groht and Miss Mary New 
FROM JULY 4TH TO AUGUST 33RD 
Direct inquiries to the Principal, 
KX. C. VAN ALLEN 








WANTED URGENTLY: Old copies of Fred 
DeLand’s STORY OF LIPREADING as re- 
vised by Harriet A. Montague in 1931. If you 
have a copy or know of some one who has, 


please write to: 
Dept. N-451 
VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 














TEACHERS OF THE DEAF and hard of 
hearing may find help in their teaching 
problems by using our many teachers’ aids. 
Our METHOD is unsurpassed. Send for 
FREE descriptive literature. 
PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
30 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 2, MTlinois 











STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language Principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very si to lex, clarified visually for 
the deaf child. "Mimoographed pages. $2.50 _— 

Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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Summer 


(From page 162) 


MISSOURI: University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 1, 2, 4, 5. June 11 - Aug. 3, 
Kirksville State Teachers College, 
Kirksville. 2, 4, 5, 7. 
St. Louis University, 3650 Lindell, St, 
Louis 8. 4. June 19 - July 27. 
MONTANA: Eastern Montana College 
of Education, Billings. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
July 2 - July 20. 
NEBRASKA: University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. June 6 - July 13; 
June 6- July 27. : 
NEW YORK: Teachers ree 2. Cola 
bia University, New York 27. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5. July 2- Aug. 10. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6. July 5- Aug. 11. : 
NORTH DAKOTA: University of North” 
Dakota, Grand Forks. 4, 6. June 19: 
Aug. 10. 
OHIO: Ohio University, Athens. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7. June 13 - Aug. 8. 
Western Reserve University, 11206 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
June 18 - July 27; July 30- Sept. 7 
Kent State University, Kent. 2, 3, 4 
5, 6, 7. June 18 - July 27. 
OKLAHOMA: University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. June 5 - Aug. 6. 
PENNSYLVANIA: University of Pitts 
burgh, Pittsburgh. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7. June 1& 
Aug. 24. 
TEXAS: Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 5. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. June - July. 
Texas State College for Women, Den 
ton. 1,2, 4,5. June 6 - July 14; July 16- 
Aug. 24. 
University of Houston, Houston 4. 1, 
2, June 6-July 17; 4, 5; July 19- Aug. 28. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Marcos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. June 4- 
July 13; July 16- hen. 23. 
UTAH: University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
VIRGINIA: University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 4, 5. June 24 - Aug. 18. 
Hampton Institute, Hampton. 2, 3,4 
5. June 18 - Aug. 17. 
WASHINGTON: State College of Wash 
ington, Pullman. 4. June 18 - Aug. 10. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 





Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 








For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CAMP LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 


THE SUMMER CAMP PARENTS OF 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 


REGULAR 
CAMP ACTIVITIES 
plus 
EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES BY 
TRAINED PERSONNEL 


GOOD LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS, 
EXCELLENT CUISINE, EXPERIENCED 
DIETITIAN. 


Write Now for Information 


Milton & Laura Nadoolman 
2264 CRESTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 











KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


KENT, OHIO 
Summer Courses 
for Teachers of the Deaf 


Conducted by 
RACHEL DAWES DAVIES, Ed.D. 


Refresher Courses in Speech, Language 
and Reading 

Reading and Language 

Social and Related Sciences 

Additional Courses by Other Staff 
Members in Special Education and in 
Speech and Hearing 

Observation of Demonstration Classes 

Graduate and Undergraduate Credit 

JUNE 18 - JULY 27 


Write for further information and summer 
school bulletin to: 
Registrar 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
KENT, OHIO 
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University of Washington, Seattle, 4 
June 18- Aug. 17. 

WEST VIRGINIA: West Virginia Un 
versity, Morgantown. 4. June 6 - July 17 
July 18 - Aug. 29. a 

WISCONSIN: University of Wisconsi 
Madison 6. 1, 2, 4, 5. June 22 - Aug. 17 

Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Milwaukee 11. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. June 25 
Aug. 3. 

CANADA: NOVA SCOTIA: Nova Seo 
tia Summer School, Dept. of Educatic 
Halifax. 3. July 4- Aug. 3. 



















Miracle { 
(From page 157) £ 


whether Angeliki will continue to receive) 
her training in the United States or whether” 
she must be returned to an orphanage in 
Greece. ' 
If at the time it is decided that her 
further training in America would prevent 
a wasted life, then finances will be they 
principal factor in the decision. “The next 
crisis in Angeliki’s short and troubled life,” 
said Mr. Barnett,” is coming up in June, 
Seldom in my experience have I seen s0 
many individuals and organizations att 
with such speed to answer an appeal for 
help—in spite of financial shortages andy 
the usual red tape. It shows,” Mr. Barneliy 
went on, “that this wonderful America 
which Angeliki dreamed about, did not ft 


her down.” 













Curtain Call 
(From page 156) 


paper and sprays of flowering mulberry, 
stood about three feet apart. A forest of 
green pine filled the background. 

In the opening between screens stood 4 
brown flower pot— no flower; just the 
pot could be seen. Eddie, at the side stage, 
spoke. 


What’s in Mother’s flower pot? 
It’s a flower, like as not; 

In the winter playing possum, 
Now it grows into a blossom! 


Up came the flower head behind the pot, 
saying only (three years old) “Hi!” He 
moved to one side, in front of screen. 
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“| hear perfectly with my tiny, 
f new hearing aid!” 


25 says KATHARINE DIETZ, receptionist 


SVS ee 





Ie, ‘‘HEARING IS SO SHARP AND CLEAR... 
I NEVER MISS A SINGLE WORD!’’ 








“The new hearing aids are wonderful!” “No more ‘silent’ movies forme!” “I'm better at my job now!” 





‘Tm invited out so much more! “What a difference these ‘Eveready’ “I mever ask anyone to repeat! 

Who could ever have imagined bat- hearing-aid batteries make! I can sit ‘Eveready’ ‘A’ and ‘B’ batteries work 
a teries so tiny... hearing aids so com-_ im any part of the theater and yet better for me than any batteries | 
e pact! And with so much power! I hear perfectly now! And it’s really ever tried! And they last... and last 
get wonderful reception—and hardly amazing how economical ‘Eveready’ ...and last! You'll agree with me 
2 know I'm wearing a hearing aid!” batteries are!” when you try them!” 

rT "7 ‘ 

The term “Eveready” 
is a registered trade-mark of 


: BRAND 
if ee NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
HEARING : AID “A and B BATTERIES UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


Ask your hearing-aid dealer 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 


Prevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year Single copies 25c 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 

















Now Ready 
NEW LESSONS IN 


LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 
Lipreading Principles and Practise 


by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 


Price $4.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Then the second pot slipped from behind 
the screen to the center. 


Here’s another flower pot, 
Warming as the sun grows hot. 

Up there comes a red, red rose 
Standing on its root tiptoes. 


Up came the rose head. She said, 
““Mother’s flower,” and stepped aside also, 
The green tree appeared in the center, 


Now there grows a little tree 
Making shade for you and me. 

Reaching branches to the sky, 
Reaching, reaching—high—high! 

Alan stood on his tip toes, thrust his 
tree up as high as he could, and said. “See, 
see me. I am a tree. High, high,” and he 
joined the others. 

The Apple Tree appeared, a big pink 
bouquet in the hands of the little green 
spirit of apple trees. 

Here’s a dressed up apple tree, 
Dressed in blossoms. Smell! See! 


When the Autumn comes around 
Apples fall upon the ground. 


The Apple Tree took a red apple from 
her basket and dropped it to the ground, 
saying, “Apples fall,” and joined the rest. 

Earth appeared. 

Now a blanket, soft and brown, 
Gentle Mother Earth spreads down, 


Earth it is—a sort of rug 
To keep her children safe and snug. 


Earth said, “I am the Earth. I keep the 
roots warm.” Turning in a circle, unrolk 
ing blanket, he made a motion as if to 
cover the flowers and trees with his blan 
ket, wrapped it around him again, and 
stretched out on the floor. 


Then — Wheat. 


Here’s a waving field of grain, 
Loving sun and loving rain. 

From the little seeds of wheat 
Comes the golden bread we eat. 


Wheat scattered a few grains of wheat 
from his bag and pretended to take a bite 
of his bread. (At the end of dress rehearsal 
the bread turned up with a number of holes 
nibbled here and there and had to be re 
placed by a fresh loaf). He said, “I am 
Wheat. Bread is made from me.” Then he 
went to the other side in front of screen. 

Running, and whistling, now came 
Wind-Rain. He circled about in a breezy 
fashion, then stopped at center stage. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





TEACHER EpucATION CLASS 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusiveiy since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 120 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
27 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in three carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economies, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 
Professional Materials 

Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 

by Caroline A. Yale $ 5 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 

Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 


by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 

Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 

Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 

Series IIT Myths $10.00 series 

Series I, II, III $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 

















T HE BALLET 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 


A hearing school and camp for deaf and 
partially deaf children. Nursery through 


elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 
Bus Service To and From New York to School 


CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 








P. O. Box 2044 


Kinzie Books— 


be LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range an f 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
ont ee Peeeee  RB 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. ...$3.75 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and I, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 








Seattle 11, Wash. 
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Now the wind comes whistling by, ¥ 
Swirling clouds about the sky; 
Clouds so filled with rain they. burst. 
Water! Rain! The children thir 
Wind cried, “Whew! Whew! 
Water!” turned and sprinkled a little 
as each flower pot held out a cup 
gave another swoop around stage! 
against Wheat, and stopped. 
Then came the Sun, glowing. 
Rising now, it’s Father Sun 
Bringing light to everyone, 
Light and warmth to big and small, 
To you—to you—to you—and all! 
The Sun bowed his head to left, tof 
to the center, and said, “I am the sum, 
shine on everyone.” 
And he winked his eye. 
The children had to take a curtail 
The audience vob and os 


Molly 


(From page 155) 


say, but I have almost reached the end 
my time and space. It is a beautiful 
day morning, and I sit writing at thef 
window of my apartment. Across 
street is the old Barker Place, the 
estate where the Barker Brothers, of 
great furniture house, grew up. 
Barker family long ago moved elsewhey 
but the lovely grounds are still intaet, 
have grown into a pleasant tropical jug 
of palms, bamboo, and Spanish hayori 
delightful to look out upon in the mori 
My neighborhood was, until a few yer 
ago, one of the de luxe residential disttt 
of Los Angeles. The tide of fashion! 
rapidly receding, but the enormous 
residences still remain, set far back f 
the street on their clipped lawns, and 
rounded by mavnolias and live oaks. 
There are all kinds of architecture 
English manor houses, with low 
roofs and ivied walls; French Chaté 
with steeply sloping roofs and gal 
windows; Italian renaissance pa 
Spanish stucco houses with ornate 
ways and little, deep set, heavily bat 
windows. Most of them are now inh 
by organizations. The Children’s ? 
pital Society has an old Southern pie 
tion house, with pillars and porticoes; 
Los Angeles Church Federation hi 
mediaeval castle with towers and bl 
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Light up your ti 


Hear without embarrassment at home... in 
YO U RS your social and business life. Let Radioear 
@ @ @ bring you the hearing happiness it is bringing 


to thousands. 


BRIGHTER YEARS SO TINY...SO POWERFUL 


Radioear’s “Starlet” packs real power into a 


nd ° 
I through HEARING with tiny hearing aid designed for graceful wearing. 


Light as a pocket watch. Yet powerful enough 


RADIOEAR Hear ing Aids! for most “‘hard-to-fit” cases. 


Tu, Beautifully styled by one of America’s lead- 
en Yf, 





ing designers. Exclusive high-output micro- 
phone . . . convenient three-position tone 
control. Extremely low operating costs. 

In addition to the “Starlet,” Radioear makes 
the world’s only all-magnetic hearing aids 
for those who need extra hearing features. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 





Get new light on Your hearing problem 
SEND COUPON NOW! 


: HEARING AID DIGEST! _ 
; FREE E. A. MYERS & SONS 


PITTSBURGH 16, PA. Please send me, with- 


I 

| 

a 

Aids | 

fo 1924 | 





out obligation, your latest hearing aid digest to 
help me solve my own particular hearing problem. 





Address he Cte is cig ee oe 





| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
Name RMR AE SRS Neha OY 
| 
l 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lipreading Instruction Normal Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READINC 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 





Lipreading Auditory Training 

Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 
Special Department for Children 

330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 





LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
Individual Instruction 
Speech Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 








HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 





INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID Ss. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 
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ments and a porte cochére that could easifj 
straddle a moat. I proceed to my bus each 
morning along a stately avenue, bordere) 
by royal palms. (And they are stately 
even though, like most of the palm trea 
in and around Los Angeles, they needy 
housekeeper very badly.) 

The other side of all this magnificeng 
is that I am nine blocks from a marke 
a laundry, a cleaning establishment, ; 
drug store; and innumerable blocks frog 
a ten cent store. You cannot have even 
thing at once in this uncertain world. 
pay your money and you take your ch 
and what you have to do is like it 
you get it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.Liy MATHER” 








Wright 
(From page 152) 
in the green pasture of the whale, 
I hear the salt yell of the gull, 
the sharp snap of the snapping sail. 
From Glaucus 

Wright’s latest contribution has been to 
edit, with John Francis Alexander Heath. 
Stubbs, an anthology of poetry written he 
tween 1824 and 1909, called “The For 
saken Garden.” 

The Atlantic Award, a Rockefeller gram 
given “to help English writers whose cree 
tive activity was interrupted by the War 
will, it is hoped, give spiritual as well # 
substantial encouragement to  yoillg 
Wright. He has already used part of the 
Award to visit Italy. Further news d 
David Wright and his contributions to the 
world of literature may be expected. 











Play 
(From page 151) 

A game of ten pins can be devised from 
a set of quart size milk cartons. Usetj 
basket ball in place of a bowling bal: 
Place sand in the cartons for ballast. 

Cut flying saucers from large laundy§ 
boxes. Make a flying comet by tying ® 
old stocking or two into a tight wad 
placing it in the toe of another old stokg 
ing. These missiles are harmless but pity 
vide physical activity. | 

The alert leader can always devise n@ | 
means of giving litle deaf children som 
thing to do without straining the budgtg 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 

SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 


























































FOR BETTER HEARING 


The telephone amplifier is an attach- 
ment that increases the sound volume 
of voices you hear on your telephone. 
With it, the hard of hearing can enjoy 
normal telephone reception. You can 
arrange for a trial at your 
nearest Bell Telephone 


Business Office. 
























Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25¢ postage 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c¢ for mailing. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 





‘terial. Between you and me, the parent 
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Parents 
(From page 160) 


Mrs. G., don’t blame yourself aboy 
Marilyn’s poor reading ability. Som 
youngsters read; others don’t. I am firm 
ly convinced that Johnita would not hay 
been a “reader” even if she could hear 
We invented all manner of games and aid 
to help her read for content. When sh 
was small it involved action. I would write: 
“Give Daddy the green book that is on th 
table.” As she got older we would hay 
her draw illustrations of such statements 
as: “A little girl and a yellow kitten ay 
playing with a red ball.” When she wa 
still older, I used to read a book ahead of 
her, chapter by chapter, and list such 
figures of speech as: “She dropped he 
eyes” or “She lost her head” or “he threy 
her a glance.” These we acted out befor 
she read the chapter, hoping that when she 
came upon the now familiar phrase, th 
correct picture would come into her mind. 

She still prefers factual material o 
scientific reading about things in nature, 

Our State requires an outside rearview 
mirror for deaf drivers. Johnita sweated 
long and painfully over the examination 
questions, which are not worded witha 
deaf youngster in mind! Three times she 
went down and took the written exam be 
fore she succeeded. When the testy gentle 
man-in-charge took her out in the cat, 
there was no question about her getting 
her license. When he handed it to her, she 
clapped him heartily on the back, and le 
grinned in spite of himself! 

Last spring Johnita umpired the inter 
class games in baseball. She was quite late 
getting home the first night. “Gee, Im 
glad to see you,” I greeted her, “I was 
afraid they’d killed the umpire!” She 
grinned appreciatively and remarked, “Im 
lucky I am deaf. I can’t hear what the kids 
yell at me!” 

V. R., in support of Mrs. L., I suggest 
more Parents Talk It Over and like m® 









are by far your most enthusiastic readers 
In my admittedly limited experience I'v 
yet to find an “experienced” teacher, # 
doctor, or a hearing aid salesman who 
reads the VoLTA as we parents do. In the 
latter two fields I’ve yet to find one who 
has heard of it! 
Mrs. R. W., California. 
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Z 
SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Harry Davis—just 5—is one of our Tampa children. At four 

Harry's high mentality and oral aptitude made school the big 

thing in life and the learning of sounds and words his 

favorite game. Vocabulary is far in advance of usual ex- 

pectancy. His voice is beautiful. Not a deaf sound. 
(Parent's address given on request.) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little “Deaf Quality" 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 


avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





WANTED for September 1951—Primary oral teachers 
for the deaf and two speech and hearing therapists 
for public school classes. Excellent salaries. Marie 
Elliott Sweet, 1830 Line Ave., Shreveport, La. 


WANTED: Colored oral teacher for class of deaf 
children and also colored speech and hearing therapist. 
Excellent salaries. Marie Elliott Sweet, 1830 Line Ave., 





WANTED: September 1951—Well trained primary 
oral teacher. Excellent salary. Apply Edna Davis, 
Public Day School for the Deaf, Irving Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 








WANTED: Primary oral teachers for September 1951. 
Teacher for nursery department needed now. Nice 
teaching conditions. Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 
4909 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Texas. 








WANTED in September 1951 — Two experienced 
teachers of the deaf for primary and elementary grades. 

aa gamma State Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, 
enna. 





WANTED for September 1951—Nursery oral teacher 
for the deaf. Apply: Houston School for the Deaf, 
Mrs. Irene Ricks, 5111 Austin Street, Houston, Texas. 


WANTED for September 1951—Primary oral teacher 
for Montgomery Day School for the Deaf. Good 
salary and pleasant surroundings. Mrs. Laura M. Izard, 
17 Gorgas St., Montgomery, Ala. 





WANTED: September 1951—Elementary oral teacher 
for the deaf. One with considerable experience for 
single deaf class in public elementary school. Salary 
commensurate with training and experience. Madeleine 
Dixon, 511° W. 8th Street, Wilmington, Delaware. _ 








WANTED — September 1951. Preschool and elemen- 
tary oral teacher for day class in Montreal. Good salary 
and interesting future for an enthusiastic teacher. Apply 
Box H-16, Volta Review. 





FOR SEPTEMBER 1951 Head teacher and an assis- 
tant. Both for oral work with deaf children. Junior 
League Speech & Hearing Center, 615 N. 18th St., 
Birmingham, Ala. 





ETHICAL conservative hearing aid consultant-salesman 
needed who can produce satisfied customers with his 
sales; hearing aid wearer preferred. Good starting com- 
mission with independent lease when consultant selected 
has proven worth. Old established firm. Audiphone 
Co., 210 Mercantile Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. 





PRECISION needs a West Coast representative. Pre- 
cision Hearing Aids are manufacturers of special ampli- 
fication for schools and individuals. We need a man 
with a successful background who can work with clinics, 
schools and hearine aid dealers. Call or write 5157 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. National 2-7755. 





THREE RARE COPIES 


Convention of Articulation Teachers 
of the Deaf — New York City — 1884 


Leading educators—Dr. Bell, Emma Garrett, 
. Caroline Yale, Paul Binner, and others. 


168 pages Paper Bound $5.00 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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SAININ 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 











Modern Miracle: It was a dark, stormy nigh 
and the trainman was signaling to the engines, 
He accidentally dropped the lantern he was way 
ing. However, a man on the ground caught it» 
it fell, and tossed it back up to the trainma 
Shortly after, the conductor came back, vey 
much excited. “For goodness sake!” he cried 
“How in the world did you do it?” “Do what? 
asked the trainman. “Why, jump from the ty 
of the car to the ground with that lantern; anf 
then jump right back up again!” 


Simple Amusements: Ah, for the good aj 
days of simple amusements—inexpensive, too, 4 
salesman had to remain overnight at a very smal 
town, and inquired about a motion picture the 
ter. There was none in town. No pool room 
either. “Well, I guess I'll go over to the public 
library and kill the evening reading,” said th 
salesman. But there was no public library, “Wha 
in the world do you folks do evenings?” 
wanted te know. “Well,” said the hotel clerk 
“most folks go down to the grocery store; they’ 
got a new bacon slicer.” 


Dialect: Soon after I came East to join 9 
husband, we went into a neighborhood drug stor 
in Baltimore. We bought several items and passé 
a few remarks with the girl at the cash register, 
Handing us our change, she asked: “Where ar 
you from?” 

“South Dakota,” I answered. 

Her face lit up in satisfaction. “I just knev 
you were from the South somewhere,” she 
beamed. “I could tell by your accent.” — Mn 
Catherine Bien, quoted in Quote. 


Conviviality: “Won't you join me in a cup@ 
coffee?” “Sure, but you get in first.” 


Mrs. Jones: “How long was your last cod 
with you?” 

Mrs. Smith: “She was never with us. She wat 
against us from the start.” 


Medicine Man:—The doctor looked ven 
grave as he prepared for the operation. “I think 
I should be perfectly frank with you,” he sai 
to the patient on the operating table. “The fad 
is that four out of five persons fail to survitt 
this sort of operation. Is there anything I ca 
do for you before I begin to operate?” “Thett 
sure is,” said the patient. “Help me on with m 
clothes!” 





General Eisenhower was seated at dinnt 
one evening in London beside a lady who chide 
him upon his pronunciation of “schedule.” “ 
is it, General,” she demanded, “that you alwayt 
say ‘skedule’ instead of ‘shedule’?” “Oh,” rep 
Eisenhower with a smile, “I suppose it is becaut 
I was taught to pronounce it that way when | 
went to shule in the States.” 





